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8.  After  a  comparatively   short   discussion   the  standing
order of the i8th of February 1879, amended on the gth of
May 1882,   which  prevented opposed business  being  taken
after 12.30 a.m. (the  12 o'clock rule) was  further amended
and renewed as a standing order.

This rule, as before mentioned, was introduced as a sessional order in
1871, was annually renewed till 1879, and in that year, with slight oppo-
sition, became a standing order. In 1882 strong differences of opinion
were expressed as to its effects. Some saw in it a great step in advance:
others stigmatised it as one of the chief sources of the parliamentary
difficulties that were being felt Those who took the latter view argued
that the rule encouraged " talking against time," i.e., discussing a measure
till the arrival of a fixed time put an end to business ; further, that the
automatic termination of the sitting had raised "blocking" (i.e.t the
putting down of a notice of objection to a measure, and thereby con-
verting it into opposed business) to a system. It was enough, said one of
the speakers, for a member to telegraph a notice of opposition: no more
was needed to prevent the discussion of the bill in question. This, it was
complained, was done systematically, and the result had been to destroy
all chance of private members' bills being carried.1

The Government made certain concessions to these objections, making
blocking notices valid only for a week, but renewable.

9.  The  penal  legislation   against  obstruction   and  disre-
gard of  the  authority  of  the  Chair which   was   comprised
in the standing order of the 28th of February 1880, and the
procedure   as   to   suspension, were   reconsidered,   and   after
some alterations were adopted in a form which has proved
permanent.    Under the previous arrangement a first suspen-
sion lasted only for the current sitting ; not until the third
suspension   did  it  last  for   a   week.    The   new   regulations
provided   that  a  first  suspension was to  last for a week,  a
second for a fortnight and a third for a month.

The discussion turned chiefly upon one point. It was demanded on all
sides that collective dealing with obstructive members should be prohibited.
The Prime Minister at last acceded to this desire, but qualified his con-
cession by adding a proviso that a joint disregard of the authority of the
Chair by several members might be punished by suspension en masse.

10.  The tenth resolution gave authority to the Speaker or
Chairman to put forthwith from the.chair a dilatory motion
which he considered an abuse of the rules.2

11.  On the  24th  of November it was  resolved that  on
reaching the order for the consideration of a bill as amended

1  See, especially, Sir John Hay's speech (Hansard (274), 1651 sqq.}.

2  Amended on the sSth of February 1888.   See now Standing Order 23.